THE RECEPTION OF TOM JONES

Nevertheless, "The Gentleman's Magazine" could not
ignore a "Tom Jones"; it might refrain from reviewing
the novel and lament that the world, which ought to be
reading Newton's "Milton" and Warburton's "Shake-
speare," "is run a madding after that fool parson Adams,
and that rake Tom Jones"; but it had to reckon with con-
tributors who thought differently. The artist who drew
the emblematic frontispiece to the volume for the year
gave an obscure place to 'i Tom Jones'' at the bottom of a
pile of miscellaneous books representing the annual output.
Upon "Tom Jones" rests "Clarissa"; and near them
stands a bottle of Nantes with a sprig of laurel stuck into
its mouth. "While reprinting from the newspapers several
attacks on Fielding, the editor also admitted from a cor-
respondent a conversation supposed to have taken place
between Allworthy and Western over the reform of the
Prayer Book, besides a new country dance called "Tom
Jones,'' with the music and a full description of the move-
ments. Another correspondent, who signed himself "Tho.
Cawthorn," ventured to send in a poem'addressed "To
Henry Fielding Esq; On reading his inimitable history of
Tom Jones." Hitherto, the poet said, fiction had dealt
with characters either "vilely bad" or "greatly good,"
the one class "exciting horrour," the other "promoting
sleep"; but when genius spoke,

Life dropt her mask, and all mankind were men.

Then something happened, though we do not know what.
Perhaps Eichardson's friends remonstrated with Cave for
lending the authority of his magazine to the dethronement
of "Clarissa," and warned him to read hereafter with
more care poems from unknown contributors. The editor
evidently took it for granted that the poem came from
James Cawthorn, the master of the Tunbridge G-rammar
School, whose occasional poems were very well known. At
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